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PREFACE 



In the age of the Colas, the most creative period of 
South Indian History, the whole of South India was for 
the first time brought under the sway of a single 
government, and a serious attempt made to face and 
solve the problems of public administration arising 
from the new conditions. In local government, in art, 
religion and letters, the Tamil country reached heights 
of excellence never reached again in succeeding 
ages ; in all these spheres, as in that of foreign trade 
and maritime activity, the Cola period marked the cul- 
mination of movements that began in an earlier age, 
under the Pallavas. 

This history of the Colas, the first systematic 
study of a great epoch, has been rendered possible 
only by the work carried on steadily from year to year 
for half a century by the Archaeological Survey of 
India. My indebtedness to the scholars who, in the 
various publications of this department, have laid the 
foundations of Cola history will be evident on almost 
every one of the following pages. I have based my 
account, however, on an independent study of the 
originals, for which the most ample facilities were 
afforded to me by the Director-General of Archaeology 
and the officers in charge of the Madras office. 

Inscriptions come to our aid only from the acces- 
sion of Vijayaiaya in the ninth century, and even then 
their distribution in time and space is naturally very 
uneven ; for the early period, and we do not know of a 
time when there were no Colas, we depend altogether 
on extant Tamil Literature surviving for the most part 
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Chapter I 
SOURCES 

On the history of the Colas, as on many other 
■ subjects of early Indian history, we 

Introduction, , , , ' 7 

had, fifty years ago, little information 
of an authentic character. When, in the early years of 
the last century, Col. Mackenzie made his great 
effort to survey all and collect as many as possible 
of the antiquarian remains of the Madras Presidency, 
his agents in the Tanjore district failed to discover 
anything more remarkable on the ancient Colas than 
the Cdlavammenritram. This is a late Sthalapurann 
which is legendary and full of miracles. Tradition 
knew nothing of the real history of the older rulers 
of the land and could not tell if the Cola dynasty 
numbered eighty-four kings or sixteen. Epigraphy 
has made remarkable progress in South India during 
the last fifty years. Hultzsch, Venkayya and Krishna 
Sastri have brought out scholarly editions of many of 
the inscriptions. Of the San gam literature, which is 
doubtless the earliest group of Tamil writings extant, 
considerable portions have been recovered and published. 
Now it is both possible and necessary to attempt a 
comprehensive study which shall bring together the 
results so far attained, and so to approach a definitive 
history of the Colas. 

To attempt a task of this nature in a subject which, 
thanks to fresh discoveries or new interpretations of 
old material, is apt to have its foundations disturbed 
from time to time, is, we are warned, to run the risk of 
our structure collapsing no sooner than it is reared. 
But this is, in regard to Cola history, greatly to under- 
estimate the permanence of the results reached so far ; 
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for a careful review of the steps by which the recon- 
struction of this history has proceeded since the days 
when the clues obtained from Eastern Calukya copper- 
plates were correlated to the evidence from the Cola 
inscriptions of Tanjore and other places in the Tamil 
country, must convince the most sceptical among 
scholars that a considerable tract of ascertained 
knowledge has been added permanently to the history 
of South India. A settled and continuous narration of 
the political history of the Colas appears therefore not 
merely quite possible to undertake, but likely to be of 
more than transient interest. The case for such an 
undertaking becomes stronger if it is observed that, in 
its administrative system and in its literary and artistic 
achievement, Tamil civilisation may be said to have 
attained its high watermark under the Cola empire of 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. Under this 
empire also flourished in their greatest strength the 
sea-faring instincts of the people of Southern India 
which enabled them to add for a time an overseas empire 
to the more abiding prospects of a profitable trade 
with the states of the Far-East.. The telling of a story 
which fills so large a place in the past life of the land 
and is so full of colour and incident should not be 
unduly postponed. At the same time we should recog- 
nise that, in regard to certain points of the story, the 
preliminary researches, of which one should have 
desired to avail oneself, have yet to be made ; and 
even the attempt tb paint the picture as a whole may 
be the means, by drawing attention to their need, of 
bringing such researches into being. 



The history of the Cojas falls naturally into four 



Divisions of the 
subject. 



divisions : the age of the literature of 
the &angam, the interval between the 
elose of the &angam age and the rise 
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of the Vijayalaya line, the Vijayalaya line which 
came to prominence in the ninth century A. D. 
and lastly, the Oalukya-Cola line of Kulottunga I and 
his successors from the third quarter of the eleventh 
century to about the middle of the thirteenth. Nearly 
two centuries before the rise of Vijayalaya in the 
neighbourhood of Tanjore, there flourished a Cola 
kingdom in the Telugu districts comprising portions 
of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur, * whose kings 
traced their descent from Karikala. Nothing definite 
is known, however, of their connection with the early 
Colas. Again, from about the twelfth century, there 
were a number of local dynasties which claimed also 
to be among the descendants of Karikala and to 
belong to the Kasyapa gotra. Besides their legendary 
pedigree there seems to be no evidence connecting 
them in any manner with the Colas of the Tamil 
country. Of these late Telugu-Codas, who have left 
behind a large number of stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions, we need make only passing mention in 
this history. 

The main source of our information on the early 
Colas is the early Tamil literature of 
Period ." rCeS Early ^e so-called third Sangam. The brief 
notices of the Cola country and its 
towns, ports and commerce furnished by the Periplus 
and by Ptolemy are best interpreted in the light of 
this literature. The striking coincidences in these 
matters between the classical writers and the literature 
of the Sangam are enough to show that this literature 
belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
And the somewhat obscure account in the Mahavamsa 
of many conflicts between the inhabitants of Ceylon 

* EC. xii (7) and El. xi, MalSpaiJu plates. 
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and Tamil immigrants into the island receives some 
elucidation from a comparison of the proper names 
in the Mahammsa account with those occurring in the 
Sangam poems. The synchronism between Gajabahu I 
and the Cera king ^enguttuvan was viewed with 
suspicion by Hultzsch ; but it rests not simply on the 
identity of the name of the Ceylonese king in the 
Mahavamsa and in the Silappadikaram, but on the exis- 
tence of an active intercourse, political and cultural, 
between South India and its island-neighbour. 

The period covered by the extant literature of the 
Sangam is unfortunately not easy to determine with 
any measure of exactness ; though it seems most likely 
that it extended from five to ten generations at the 
most. Excepting the longer epics, the Silappadikaram 
and the Manimekalai * which, by common consent, are 
taken to belong to the closing stages of the Sangam 
age, the poems have reached us in the form of 
systematic anthologies, some of which, like the 
AhanUnuru , follow a highly intricate scheme in their 
arrangement. Each individual poem has generally 
attached to it a colophon on the authorship and 
subject-matter of the poem ; in the poems of the 
division called Puram which deal with concrete 
objective situations, the name of the king or chieftain 
to whom the poem relates, and the occasion which 
called forth the eulogy or description, are also found. 
It is from these colophons, and rarely from the texts 
of the poems themselves, that we can gather the names 
of many kings and chieftains and of the poets and 

* A relatively late date for this poem, later than A. D. 400, seems to be 
forced on us by the trend of the discussion of the relation between Canto XXIX 
of this poem and the NySyapraifisa, unless indeed this Canto is treated as having 
suffered a later revision. See NyTlyapraiUsa pp. xiii-xvi for a succinct review of 
the discussion by A. B. Dhruva. 
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poetesses patronised by them. The task of reducing 
these names to an ordered scheme in which the 
different generations of contemporaries can be marked 
off from one another has not yet commanded the 
attention and patient thought that it merits. Some 
writers have been apt to draw on their imagination and 
invent genealogical connections not supported by the 
sources ; others have confessed themselves beaten in 
the game and have denounced the colophons as late 
and untrustworthy guesses, not worth much considera- 
tion at the hands of the modern historian. * Before 
adopting this counsel of despair, one would do well to 
recollect that some anthologies, like the Kalittogai, are 
said to have been put together by a poet represented 
in the collection itself, and that no reasoned case has 
been made out against accepting the literary tradition 
relating to these anthologies and the individual poems 
in them, f In any attempt to deal systematically 
with the data drawn from these poems, the casual 
nature of the poems and the wide difference between 
the purpose of the anthologist who brought them to- 
gether and that of the modern historian must not be 
lost sight of ; or one might fall easily into the error 
of finding a continuous story out of discontinuous 
material. 

On the history of the Cojas of the Vijayalaya line, 

there is an abundance of authentic 

The VijaySlaya line. . , . . 

material irom diverse sources, lhis 
makes the narration of their history a relatively easy 
task. But of the fortunes of the Cojas in the interval 
between the end of the *§angam age and the rise of 
Vijayalaya, that is, in the age of Pandya-Pallava 
dominance, we have practically no record. The scanty 

* P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, History of the Tamils pp. 416*7. 

t For a lull discussion of this subject see Studies, I. 
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references to them in the Pallava and Calukya inscrip- 
tions are but feebly supplemented by the hagiology of 
Shaivism and Vaisnavism relating to the period. 

The dynasty of Vijayalaya has left behind a large 
number of stone inscriptions and a few 
inscriptions. copper-plate grants of great value to 

the historian. The illustrious Rajaraja I, under whom 
South Indian monarchy attained a sweep and splendour 
till then unknown, conceived the idea of prefixing to 
his inscriptions a set historical introduction recount- 
ing, in an ornate and poetic style of Tamil, the 
main achievements of his reign and kept up-to-date 
by additions made to it from time to time. The 
narration of the descent of a king and, incidentally, 
of some salient facts relating to himself and his 
ancestors was for centuries before Rajaraja's accession 
the more or less universal practice of kings and chiefs 
who followed the norm set before them by the Smrli 
and Dharmamslra of the country for the drawing 
up of charters ( Sasanam ) setting forth gifts ( dana ) 
of various kinds. But such narration formed part, 
generally speaking, only of copper-plate grants ( tamra - 
sSsana) and was composed de novo on each separate 
occasion ; and this practice, while it gave full scope 
for the fancy of the poet-composer of the pra§asti, 
sometimes resulted in contradictory and confusing 
statements made about the same king in different, 
grants. In ordering, therefore, the writing, on stone, 
in set form and in the language of the people, of an 
official and authorised account of the leading events 
of his reign, Rajaraja initiated a practice which, as it 
was kept up by his successors, not only satisfied the 
boundless vanity of this race of kings, but furnishes 
to the historian a formal record of exceptional value 
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of the transactions of each reign. * Most of these 
historical introductions have been the subjects of 
scholarly discussion and elucidation by Hultzsch 
and Venkayya in the earlier volumes of the South 
Indian Inscriptions, and though these mey-kkirttikal 
occasionally merit the waggish description of them as 
poy-kktrttikal, still, as a rule, they furnish invaluable 
guidance to the internal chronology and general history 
of the reign, besides providing picturesque and trust- 
worthy accounts of particular events. 

Few of these inscriptions are purely historical in 
aim and character. The one at Tiruvendipuram, f 
recording in detail the tribulations of Rajaraja III 
and the relief he obtained from the intercession of 
his Hoysala contemporary, is the most considerable 
among the handful of purely historical inscriptions. 
Generally speaking, inscriptions record gifts and 
endowments of a public or private nature, usually to 
temples, mathas and Brahmans; sometimes the con- 
struction of a temple or its renovation, or the setting up 
of a new image forms the subject of an inscription. To 
provide for the maintenance of a lamp in a temple was 
a common method of earning religious merit for oneself 
or of expiating an offence. This was done by gifts of 
money or cattle calculated at so much or so many per 
lamp, and it was possible for two or more persons to 
endow a lamp jointly and apportion the merit among 
themselves in accordance with the share contributed 
by each. Often the lamps were to burn throughout 
the day and night, to be perpetual, (nanda, vilnkku ) ; t 

• These introductions were, in some inscriptions, omitted in part owing to 
exigencies of space, e.g. 96 of 1925 of the eleventh year of Rajendra I. 

t 142 of 1902, El. vii p. 161. 

t It is interesting to observe that ParimSaJagar explains the phrase * poyyS 
vilttkkam ’ in Kura! 753 by * nandS vilakkn '. 
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but day-iamps, night-lamps and lamps for the occasions 
when fuja was performed ( sandi ) were also known. * 
When the lamps were provided for by gifts of cattle, 
the expression 1 sa va-m uva-pperadii ’ invariably occurs, 
and it means literally ‘ the big sheep that neither die 
nor age/ That this was only a formal way of express- 
ing the permanence of the endowment, becomes clear 
from the use of the same expression even where cows, 
and not sheep, are given. Moreover, if for any reason 
the original herd went down in numbers, and in one 
instance a herd of fifty cows was reduced to twenty-six 
in less than three years, f the fact was taken into 
account in assessing the obligations of the herdsmen 
for the future. Among the donors we find not, only 
kings and their officials, but several corporations includ- 
ing occupational and commercial guilds, caste organi- 
sations, military groups, and village assemblies, and 
many private individuals, men and women. The class 
of courtesans, the devaradiydr, ‘ servants of the Gods/ 
often made considerable benefactions to temples which 
were suitably recognised by privileges of a hereditary 
nature being conferred on them in relation to the 
services and festivals in the temples concerned. 

Several inscriptions were obviously intended to 
publish and preserve in a more or less permanent form 
decisions and agreements on matters of public 
importance. In this class, which though not extensive 
is doubtless of greater interest to the student than the 
more numerous donative records, we find royal orders 
on taxation and land-revenue, the resolutions of village 
assemblies on their own constitutional arrangements, 

* This, I believe, is the correct interpretation of the expression ‘ Sandi- 
vilakku ’ which figures so often in the inscriptions and is usually translated 
into “ twilight-lamp." See Tamil Lexicon s. v. »*P*— canti. 

t 120 of 1926 (year 6 of RSiSndra 1). 
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their awards in disputes between communities or other 
corporate organisations, judgements delivered against 
persons guilty of theft, adultery, murder and other 
crimes, and political compacts between powerful feuda- 
tory chieftains of particular localities. Quite often, 
inscriptions on temple walls served the purpose of a 
public registration office by conserving a trustworthy 
record of sales, mortgages and other fonns of transfers 
of property-rights in village-lands. * Sometimes a 
record is expressly described as the copy of a copper- 
plate grant, f A unique inscription from Tiruvidaivayil 
(Tanjore) preserves an otherwise unknown Devaram of 
Grnanasambandar on the local shrine. 

The language and script of the Cola inscriptions 
varied with the time and place of the 
records. The language most commonly 
employed was Tamil; some Sanskrit 
records are known, besides several bilingual inscrip- 
tions employing both. Kanarese and Telugu were 
also employed in the Karnataka and Telugu areas. The 
assumption has sometimes been made J that Tamil was 
the prevailing language in Cola times in all places 
where the Tamil inscriptions of Co]a rulers are found, 
and that Tamil receded from these areas at a time 
subsequent to the period of Coja rule in these parts. 
Such inscriptions are, however, only proof at best of 
the presence of some Tamil immigrants in non-Tamil 
regions that were brought for a time under Cola rule. 
The recoveiy of some Telugu and Kanarese records of 
the Vijayanagar rulers and their Nayak viceroys, and of 
the Hoysalas from distinctly Tamil arfias cannot prove 

• In 134 of 1926 (RSjak. 16) we have an instance of a temple raising money 
by mortgaging some of its land to a woman in the queen’s service. 

f 180 of 1894 (KuliUtunga I, 23). 

t ARE. 1895, 1 7 and 1908, II 49. See also Venkayya JA. xxxvii pp. 199-200. 
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that the Tamil country exchanged its language for 
Telugu or Kanarese during the period of these records. 
The long Marathi inscription of Tanjore of A. D. 1803 
is another instance. Vatteluttu was the prevalent script 
in which Tamil was written in the early centuries of the 
Christian era in the Pandya and Cera countries ; in the 
former it gave place to Tamil about the time of the 
Cola conquest * though “ in the insulated malaimdtt 
(Malabar) it continued as late as the middle of the 
eighteenth century A. D. ” The Sanskrit language 
employed the Grantha script, closely allied to the 
Tamil in its evolution. Numerous as are the published 
inscriptions from which the evolution of the script can 
be traced with tolerable accuracy, chronological 
arguments drawn from palaeography are generally not 
so conclusive as might be wished, and must be received 
with caution. There are fewer chances of stone 
inscriptions being found to be forgeries than copper- 
plate grants and, as a matter of fact, very few Cola 
inscriptions are of doubtful authenticity. One of the 
most conspicuous examples is that of a record f pur- 
porting to be dated in the twenty-ninth regnal year 
of a Rajendracola Rajakesari. By mixing up in its 
historical introduction the events of different reigns, the 
record rouses suspicion; its palaeography belongs to 
the fourteenth century, and it is found in a temple 
of which the walls bear no other inscription of an 
earlier date than the reign of Rajaraja III. 

From the tenth century A.D., the period of Cola 
rule was a great epoch in the building 
Temples. 8 t ruc tural stone temples. The walls 

of the new temples, their pillars and their plinths were 
usually covered with inscriptions in course of time. 

• TAS. i p. 286. 

V . t 490 of 1926, ARE. 1927 D 82. 
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The great temple of Rajarajesvara in Tanjore furnishes, 
in this respect, only a leading example of a practice 
very common at the time. We are expressly told * 
that before older structures were pulled down for 
rebuilding a shrine, the inscriptions on the walls were, 
in many cases, copied out in books and re-engraved 
later on the walls of the new structure. Even brick 
temples had sometimes inscriptions engraved on their 
walls, f We shall never know the extent of the damage 
inflicted in recent years by the ignorant piety of 
renovators of ancient shrines. Government have been 
unduly slack in stopping such damage ; they have 
even refused to lay down a procedure to be followed 
by renovators which would have minimised the extent 
of the damage. $ Sometimes inscriptions are found 
engraved on rocks and boulders not forming parts of 
temples, but they are the exception. 

* AS/. 1909-10 pp. 128-9 ; also 92 of 1895 and ARE. 1920 11.17. 

+ 123 of 1900 ; El. vii pp. 145-6. 

J ARE. 1902, I 8 and G.O. (Madras) 763 Public, 6th August 1902. 
After drawing attention to the destruction of the Kalinari Isvara by the inhabit- 
ants of TirunSmanallSr, the government epigraphist says in his report : “ The 
NaUuklcoUai Chetties are spending year by year a portion of their large earnings 
in repairing the ancient Siva temples of Southern India. In the course of these 
' repairs ’ they have totally destroyed the following shrines with every one of 
their inscriptions : The Ekamranatha temple at Conjeevaram, the Jambukesvara 
temple on the island of Srlrangam, the central shrine of the temple at Tiruvanna- 
malai, the same at TiruvennainalVSr in South Arcot and the same at TiruppugalSr 
in the Tanjore District. Of some of the inscriptions in the first two temples, I 
have inked estampages in my office. The remainder are lost for ever, as the 
inscribed stones have been dressed again before rebuilding the temples. Many 
other temples are now going to be treated in the same manner.” Government 
declined to restrict the activities of renovators by the issue of prohibitory orders 
as suggested by the epigraphical department which thereupon made ‘ a more 
vigorous attempt to secure impressions of the inscriptions thus threatened with 
destruction.' This has led to the accumulation of thousands of impressions in the 
epigraphy's office which have little chance, as things stand, of being published 
in any reasonable period even in the bald form adopted in SH (Texts). 
There is also a real danger that in the race between publication and collection, 
collection might suffer in the future without publication gaining adequately. 

[ 11 ] 
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The three copper-plate grants known by the names 
, , of Anbil, Leyden (larger) and Tiruva- 

Legendary kings. „ . ' 

langadu, as well as the Kanyakumarx 
stone inscription of Vlrarajendra, give long legendary 
genealogies intended to bring out the solar origin of 
the Cola dynasty. The Udayendiram plates of 
Prithivlpati II Hastimalla* give a much shorter list 
of the legendary ancestors of Vijayalaya. Of the 
several names in these legendary lists, which are by 
no means identical with one another, f only two or three 
names appear to be historical. Karikala, Koccenganan 
and probably also Killi may be identified with the kings 
of the same names of whom we hear in the Tamil 
literature of the Sangam age. Barring the names of 
these kings, however, and some common legends, — e.g., 
that of Manu sentencing his son to death as he had by 
an accident crushed a calf to death under his chariot- 
wheel, and the story of &ibi rescuing a dove from the 
pursuit of a vulture by offering it his own flesh— there 
is nothing else to indicate the relation in which the 
Colas of the Vijayalaya line stood to those of an earlier 
time mentioned in early Tamil literature. We shall see 
that even in regard to Karikala and Koccenganan the 
account given in the copper-plates is more legendary 
than historical and has little in common with the earlier 
literary accounts. 

The stone inscriptions often contain astronomical 
. , , 4 data which, being less enigmatic than 

Astronomical data. ® , ... 

those trom the Pandyan inscriptions of 
a later age, have yielded, in the hands of Kielhorn and 
others, results of great value to Cola chronology. It is, 
however, easy to exaggerate the significance of such 

• SII. II. No. 76. 

f For a comparison and critique of these lists see TAS. iii ; also El. xv. 
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data. “ The fact that a date has been recorded accu- 
rately does not prove the authenticity of a record, any 
more than an incorrect date proves that the record 
in which it is put forward is spurious.” * Relatively 
few inscriptions quote any definite era like the Saka 
or Kaliyuga, f but in several instances the details 
furnished are so full and accurate that, together with 
the historical introductions characteristic of particular 
monarchs and the regnal years cited, they have led 
to the attainment of chronological results of precision 
and value. These results show that whenever possible 
the Co]a monarchs followed the practice of choosing 
their successors and associating them in the administra- 
tion of the country in their own life-time. This must 
have been done with the double object of avoiding 
disputed successions and providing opportunities for 
proper training, sufficiently early in life, for the future 
sovereigns of the country. 

Sometimes years elapsed between the date when 
a royal order was issued or some 
transaction took place, and the time 
when it was engraved on stone. In a record $ of a 
money-endowment which was made in the thirtieth year 
of Parantaka I, for instance, we are told that part of 
this money was invested in the thirty-fifth year with the 
assembly of a neighbouring village. Some important 

* Fleet, quoted by Rice, El. xiv, p. 340. 

f Writing of the Gramam inscription of Parantaka I which is dated in a Kali 
year and in which the day is expressed by giving the number of days that had 
elapsed since the beginning of the era, this is what Kielhorn says : "I may add 
that this is the earliest known CSJa date which can be verified and that, of the 
136 dates hitherto examined, it is the only one in which the era of Kaliyuga is 
quoted. Among the same dates 18 quote the Saka era : and of these 12 are in 
Kanarese, 4 in Telugu and only 2 in Tamil inscriptions. The Saka year 991 is 
quoted in the date of a Tamil inscription of VIrarajSndra which does not admit 
of verification." EL viii p. 261. 

J 164 of 1912. 
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inscriptions give a full account of the different stages 
that intervened between the issue of a royal order, 
especially in revenue matters, and its actual execution. 
A careful study of them throws much welcome light 
on the administrative machinery and practice of the 
time. They also tell us a great deal about the 
numerous taxes, tolls and dues of various kinds in 
terms not always readily understood, and about the 
numberless changes in place-names that formed such a 
marked feature of the Cola period. We also learn 
much of society, religion, arts and crafts from the 
inscriptions. 

Side-lights on Cola history are often obtained from 
the inscriptions of neighbouring dynas- 
inscriptions of ^ eg The Rgstrakuta inscriptions of 

the time of Kr§na III, those of the 
Eastern Calukyas and some even of the Eastern 
Gangas, and the inscriptions of the Western Calukyas, 
often go to confirm or modify impressions obtained by 
a study of Cola records. The records of prominent 
feudatory dynasties, or of individuals like Kopperun- 
jinga, become important as we approach the period 
of the decline of Cola power. Hoysala records also 
explain in part the politics of the period of decline. 

Next to the inscriptions, monuments are the most 
interesting and instructive source of 
1 ^ history. And for the Cola period these 

take the form mostly of temples and the sculptured 
halls and towers in them. It was also the age when 
the art of casting bronze images attained its high 
watermark. Though several temples dating from Cola 
times are in a good state of preservation, very little 
has been done fdr the systematic study of their 
architecture and sculpture. M. Jouveau-Dubreuil has 
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given a shrewd account of their general character- 
istics in his Archeologie du sud de I’Inde, and for the 
rest, we have only the haphazard observations scattered 
in the reports of the Archaeological department. When 
monuments standing on the surface have received such 
scant attention, it is no wonder that more ancient 
monuments buried in the soil remain undisturbed. 
Yet the importance of this branch of archaeology for 
the early history of Southern India can hardly be 
overestimated. * 

Numismatics, which forms an interesting and 

important branch of archaeology in 
Coins. . . ®*' 

relation to the history oi the rest of 
India, has so far not yielded, except in a few instances, 
any striking results for the general history of South 
India. South Indian coinages, however, have “ as yet 
not received a scientific treatment in any way to be 
compared with that which has obtained such valuable 
historical results from the coins of the North.” f The 
finds of Roman coins and the coinage of the Madura 
Sultanate have been rather closely studied and with good 
results. During the period of their paramountcy in 
Southern India, the Colas issued coins of gold, silver 
and copper. Specimens of the gold issues are extremely 
rare ; silver coins are not so rare, and copper pieces of 
different sizes are met with every day. These coins, 
generally speaking, are of two types — one carrying on 
both sides the Coja symbol of the tiger in the centre, 
flanked by the symbols of the subject powers, the Cera 
bow and the Pandyan fish, with a legend giving the name 
of the king ; the other, called by Prinsep and Elliot the 
‘ Ceylon type ', in which the symbols give place to 

• ARA. 1912-13, 1 10 ; 1915-6, 1. 8. 

+ Rapson -Sound of Indian History : Coins, p. 123. 
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4 a rude human figure, standing on the obverse and 
seated on the reverse,’ * As the ‘ Ceylon type ’ makes, 
its appearance in the reign of Rajaraja I and the type 
with the symbols is known to persist for a long time 
after, even up to the reign of Kulottunga I, the view, 
common at one time, that coins of the * Ceylon type ’ 
are later than those of the other type must be modified. 
In fact, it may be doubted if we have any coin speci- 
mens clearly of an age anterior to Rajaraja I, so that 
the ‘ Ceylon type ’ would appear to be really coeval 
with the other, f None of the known specimens of 
Cola coins have yet been identified with any of the 
coins mentioned in contemporary inscriptions. 

Literature is in other countries the bed-rock of 
history; in India it is often a snare. 
The utter impossibility of basing any 
part of the ancient history of India solely, or 
even primarily, upon literary evidence has been 
deplored by several modern students. Not only is 
there a paucity of professedly historical works, but 
of very few really ancient compositions do we know 
with certainty the time and place of origin. Great 

* Elliot, p. 108. 

+ Very little was known of the real history of the Colas when Elliot wrote 
his great work on the ‘ Coins of Southern India! He indeed dates the origin of 
the * Ceylon type ’ in the eleventh century (p. 108) and calls it ‘ a remarkable 
change ' from the earlier type ; the Cola coins actually figured and described by 
him (some of which were considered again by Hultzsch I A. xxi p. 323) support 
this view. 

Rapson (op. cit. sec. 126) stereotypes the theory of Elliot and gives, 
doubtless by oversight, c. A. D. 1022 as the date not only of the introduction of 
the Ceylon type but of * the beginning of the reign of Rajaraja C51a.’ He also 
describes the figures in the Ceylon types thus : “ obv. king standing : rev. king 
seated." It may be doubted if the ‘ rude human figure ’ (Elliot) which Tufnell 
(Hints, p. 11) took to be that of a * raksasa’ was intended to represent the 
king. A unique silver coin with legend 6ri RajarajadSva ’ (Hultzsch IA. xxv, 
p. 317) combines the squatting figure on the obv. with the symbols and legend 
on the rev. 
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books which, like the Rdmdyana and the Mah&bharata, 
have for ages served as popular cyclopaedias of 
national culture, were frequently revised; the time, 
the authorship and the extent of such revisions are so 
obscure that it is hopeless to make an intelligent use of 
data drawn from these works. * Lastly, in the few 
works of which we have definite knowledge in regard to 
authorship and provenance, a great amount of space is 
taken up by conventional descriptions, and it is seldom 
that we come across the plain downright statement of 
a fact. In Tamil literature, the poems of the Sangam 
age are very realistic and prima facie trustworthy 
and do not share the demerits of the literature of a 
more fulsome age ; but by a cruel irony of fate these 
poems are involved in some chronological obscurity ; 
and the compositions, especially those of the Cola 
period, of which we know the authors and dates, 
exhibit in abundant measure all the defects of court 
poetry. Still, after all allowance is made, the evidence 
from indigenous literature for the history of the Coja 
kingdom will be seen to be not inconsiderable in 
volume and will, if used with care, go far to eke out 
the testimony of archaeology. 

The Cola empire under Vijayalaya and his succes- 
sors witnessed one of the greatest periods of literary 
and religious revival in South India. Sometime in 
the tenth or eleventh century A. D v the canonical 
works of South Indian Saivism were arranged more or 
less in their modern form by Nambi Andar Nambi, who 
was also its first hagiographer and whose work formed 
the basis of the far more elaborate Tiruttondar Purdnam, 
known generally as Periya Purdnam, of Ssekkilar, a 
contemporary of Kulottunga II in the twelfth century. 

• Foulkes’s articles in the Indian Antiquary on “ Civilisation of the Dekkan 
down to the 6th Century B. C." (viii pp. 1 ff) are a measure of what is possible 
with only such sources at our disposal. 
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Great as is the value of the tradition preserved by these 
writers, they are to be accepted more as witnesses to 
beliefs current in their own times than as correctly 
recording what we should now call the early history of 
&aivism. This distinction has not been sufficiently 
considered by those writers who have drawn rather 
freely from &ekkilar in their accounts of transactions 
that took place centuries before his time. Moreover, 
a careful study of the Periya Puranam reveals that 
many details for which there is no warrant in Narabi 
Andar Nambi’s short notes on the saints make their 
appearance for the first time in &ekkilar's account; 
and for aught we know, Sekkilar was guided only by 
his imagination and by popular belief. Such details, 
however valuable as reflecting a definite, and as it 
happened the final, stage in the growth of 6aiva 
hagiology, should not be accepted, without sufficient 
corroboration from other sources, as part of the early 
history of Saivism in South India ; much less would 
they be entitled to credence if they are opposed to 
the testimony of contemporary inscriptions or other 
evidence equally trustworthy. It seems only proper, 
therefore, that we accept the beautiful pen-pictureS 
which abound in Sekkilar’s great work as idealised 
accounts of life and society as he saw them in hi^s own 
day rather than as studies and portraits of a bygone 
age* Thus the description of the Brahman village of 
Adanur and of the hamlet of pariahs attached to it 
in the story of Nanda,' the pariah saint, may well be 
used in any re-construction of rural life in Cola times, 
allowance being made, of course, for the play of the 
well-understood conventions of literature that dominate 
such accounts. 

< Equally remarkable is the settlement of the 
Vaisnava canon of the “ Four Thousand Sacred 
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Hymns ” which took place about the same time as the 
♦saiva canon was fixed by Nambi Andar Nambi. The 
Divya-suri-carita and the Guru - paramparai form the 
Vai§nava counterpart of the Periya Puranam from 
which they differ in providing an elaborate, though 
impossible, chronology for the lives of the Vaisnava 
saints, the Alvars. In addition to being a record of tradi- 
tions and beliefs prevalent at the time of their compo- 
sition, these works furnish the background necessary 
for a proper estimate of Ramanuja and his place in the 
history of Vaisnavism. And the great commentaries on 
the hymns of the Alvars, written in a peculiar jargon 
more Sanskrit than Tamil, though perhaps of a slightly 
later age than the Cola period, still have great value for 
us, as they record in a casual manner several incidents 
of Cola times. This feature, as well as the idiosyncra- 
sies of language that mark these commentaries, some- 
times assists us in elucidating the Cola inscriptions. 

Among works of secular literature which can be 
dated with accuracy, the most interesting from our 
point of view are the Viraioliyam of Buddhamitra, the 
Kalingaitupparani of Jayangondar and the three ulas 
and the Kuldttunqan Pillait-tamil of Ottakkuttan. The 
first is a work on Tamil grammar composed by a 
Buddhist writer in the reign of Vlrarajendra. The 
Yapparungalam and the Yapparungalak-karikai are other 
works on one branch of grammar, prosody, by a Jaina 
writer, Amitasagara, of somewhat earlier date. These 
thi'ee works possess glosses slightly later than the 
original texts ; and the examples cited by the authors 
of these commentaries to illustrate particular rules 
of grammar are often of uncommon interest ; they 
provide fresh information, and confirm, and some- 
times elucidate, data drawn from the inscriptions. The 
Kalingatlupparani of Jayangondar is a war-poem of the 
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conventional parani type, which has for its subject- 
matter the conquest of the Kalinga country by 
Karunakarat-tondaiman, the celebrated generalissimo 
of Kulottunga I. The poem is justly celebrated 
for the excellence of its diction and its superb 
display of metrical effects ; it fetched the title of 
Kavic-cakravarti (Emperor of Poetry) to its author, 
a title which seems to have been kept on as a sort of 
poet-laureateship, or at any rate was conferred also 
on Ottakkuttan who, though himself a poet of no 
mean order, paid his predecessor the high compliment 
of imitating him closely in his Takkayayapparani on a 
well-known theme of mythology. For all its fabulous 
and supernatural elements, and the absurd hyperboles 
characteristic of it, the Kalingaltupparani is still 
valuable to the historian as it furnishes much welcome 
information on the Cola genealogy and on the details 
of the Kalinga campaign of Kulottunga, including the 
route taken by his army. Parts of the poems were 
translated into English by V. Kanakasabhai some years 
ago, and the translation was published in the Indian 
Antiquary. Ottakkuttan chose the a IS, as the vehicle 
of his encomiums on three successive monarchs who 
followed Kulottunga I. The ula is, like the parani, 
a conventional literary form. If the parani is par 
excellence a war-poem, the ula is just its opposite ; free 
from the cares and anxieties of his high station, with 
no troubles domestic or foreign to cloud his happiness, 
the king with his retinue is conceived as going for a 
stroll round the capital city ; the beginning of the ulS 
generally gives a more or less studied account of the 
achievements of the king and his ancestors, and pro- 
vides a somewhat detailed description of the chief men 
among his courtiers who accompany him and the place 
they occupy in the administration of the country ; this 
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part of the poem is of considerable historical value. 
What follows in the ulfi, is not of much immediate 
interest to us ; it is, to a modern student, a monotonous 
account of the amorous looks and the tell-tale acts of 
the women of the city who, at the sight of the king, 
become agitated and love-sick. Besides the three ulas, 
on Vikrama, Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II, Ottak- 
kuttan also wrote the Rulottunga-Sdlan - pillait - tamil, a 
child -poem on Kulottunga II; notable for its fine 
sentiment and high eloquence, this poem is not nearly 
so useful to us as the ul&s. 

The number of late chronicles and Sthalapuranas 
is legion. The Navacolacarita , a Vlra-Saiva compilation 
available in a Kanarese and a Telngu version, the 
Brhadlkvara-mfthatmya or the ColavamSacaritra in Sans- 
krit, of which there is a Tamil translation among the 
Mackenzie Mss., and the KoiigudeSa-Bajakkal, also in the 
same collection of manuscripts, are the leading examples 
of this class. But as Fleet has observed, * the fanciful 
nature of such works and their utter want of reliability 
for any purposes of early history “ are disclosed at 
once by the very slightest thoughtful examination.” 

Though not copious, the evidence from Chinese 
writings is extremely valuable on 

Foreign evidence. , . . , . , 

account of its settled chronology and 
the matter-of-fact nature of the data furnished by it. 
Arab travellers, Muslim historians and the early 
European travellers like Marco Polo give important 
hints on the impression made by South India on 
foreign observers in those days. This line of external 
evidence is of particular value for an understanding 
of the nature and extent of the foreign commerce 
of the period. 

• /A. xxx pp. 6-7, 
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EARLY NOTICES 

According to tradition, the Cola country comprised 
the land between two streams having 
a.e ^j ie game name , Veljaru,* in the north 

and the south, the sea on the east and Kottaikkarai in 
the west. This area includes the modern districts of 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore and part of the Pudukkottah 
state. The Kaveri and its branches including the 
Coleroon (KoUidam) dominate the landscape of this 
generally flat country which slopes gently towards 
the sea. The low tableland of Vallam broken by 
small ridges of grit and sandstone to the south and 
south-west of Tanjore, and a number of protruding 
masses of crystalline rock, of which the Trichinopoly 
rock in the centre of the fort is the best known, are 
the only relief to the monotony of the level surface. 
To find any hills of importance, we must turn to the 
northern taluks of the Trichinopoly district lying on 
the border, if not altogether outside, of the Cola country 
proper. The delta of the Kaveri is a large alluvial plain 
“ devoid of all natural eminences, save the ridges and 
hillocks of blown sand, which fringe the narrow strip 
of beach along the sea-coast. ‘ The sea rolls upon a 
shelving sandy shore unbroken by rocks of any kind ' ; 
hence the coast is remarkably monotonous in aspect. 

* ‘ ka<}al kilakkut-tejkuk-karai pural Velpru 
ku<}a-tisaiyil kojtaikkaraiyum—va^a tisaiyil 
SnSJtu VeJlarirupattu narkadam 
!s5naj(uk-kellaiyenac-col. 

Though ascribed by some to Kamban (see e. g. p, 56 of the Solnmandala sat ah am ) 
thevenbS seems to be more ancient in origin; others ascribe it to Auvaiyar. 
(Taylor III 42). K5((aik-karai “ means ‘ fort bank * and tradition says that it 
refers to the great embankment of which traces still stand in the Kulittalai taluk 
of Trichinopoly "—Gazetteer of the Tanjore Dt. I p. 15. 
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The whole surface of the delta is one even level of 
paddy fields interspersed only with tops or clumps of 
cocoanut, mango and other fruit trees. There are no 
forests or tall tree jungles." * The soil is very favour- 
able also to the bamboo and the plantain. 

The glory of the Kaveri forms an inexhaustible 
theme of early Tamil poetry. This 

The KavSri. , , J J 

noble stream was released from his 
water-pot by the sage Agastya in response to the 
prayer of the king Kanta and for the exaltation of the 
‘ children of the sun.’ f She was the special banner 
of the just race of the Colas, and she never failed them 
in the most protracted drought. The yearly freshes in 
the Kaveri formed the occasion of a carnival in which 
the whole nation from the king down to the meanest 
peasant took part. 

Kaveripatnam on the coast, about eight miles to 
the north of Tranquebar, serves to 
identify the Kaveri proper from amidst 
its more considerable offshoots that find their way to 
the sea, and the little village apparently marks the site 
of the Coja emporium of ancient renown. $ Negapatam, 
about ten miles south of Karaikkal, also on the sea 
board, was perhaps known to Ptolemy as an important 
town ; at any rate it became a seat of trade and the 
centre of many religious faiths including Buddhism, 
long before it attracted the attention of European 
merchants and missionaries. Tanjore, Trichinopoly, the 

* Tanjore Manual , pp, 4-5 ; Trichinopoly Manual, pp.2-3. 

t Maninilkalai I, 9-12 ; 23-4 

t " According to some it is the Chabaris Emporium mentioned by Ptolemy 
in the 1st cent. A.D. The inscriptions secured from the modem K5verippaJ{anam 
and its vicinity leave no doubt as to its identity with KSvirippOmpatJinam alias 
PuhSr, though the monuments of Pallavaniccaram and SaySvanesvara are not of 
such early date as could be expected " ARE. 1919 II 2. 
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modem representative of the more ancient Uraiyur 
which is now a suburb of Trichinopoly, and Kumba- 
konam are the other notable cities of the Cola country. 
Gangaikonda-colapuram, at the meeting point of the 
modern districts of Trichinopoly, S. Arcot and 
Tanjore, rose into prominence as the Cola capital in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and is now a small 
place with a magnificent temple in ruins. 

Of the origin of the name Coja we have no know- 
ledge whatever. The learned Parirne- 
The name Cola | a ] a g ar i 8 inclined to make it the name, 

like Pandya and Cera, of a ruling family or clan of 
immemorial antiquity * and renown. The story of the 
eponymous brothers Ceran, So]an and Pandiyan is 
doubtless an instance of euhemerism. f Whatever its 
origin, } the name Co]a was from the earliest times 
used to describe the people and the country subject to 
the sway of the Cola dynasty of rulers. Col. Gerini’s 
attempt to connect the word with the Sanskrit Kala 
(black), and with Kola which “in the early days 
designated the dark-coloured pre-Aryan population of 
southern India in general,” is hardly more convincing 
than the efforts to derive it from Tamil ‘ Colam ’ 
(millet) or Sanskrit ‘ Cora ’ (thief). § 

* See Kural No. 955 and his gloss on it. 

+ Caldwell, Tmnevelly, p. 12. 

X Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, to whom 1 referred the question, writes to me 
as follows : “ Tam. Cola does not appear to be directly connected with any 
extant Tamil or Dravidian base. This fact of course need not necessarily lead 
us to postulate a foreign origin for the word. * • • • * If the postulate 
that — H — may have in some circumstances (for which we have parallels in 
Dravidian) changed to — 3—, is justified, then one might conceivably connect 
Cola with Oil — with the meanings ‘ to whirl ’, * to hover', and explain 
‘ C31a ' as ‘ hoverer. ' " 

§ See Gvnni-Rettarchct, pp. 85 ff and 101*3. There appears to be some other 
evidence, however, in support of Gerini’s view that a stream of dark emigrants of 
the negrito race, the descendants of the so-called Raksasas of old, came to Malaya 
from Southern India and were followed by their early successors, the Dravidians, 
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Other names in common use for the Colas are 
Killi, Valavan and Sembiyan. Killi 

Other names. ‘I ' . ..... 

perhaps comes from kil , meaning 
‘ dig ' or ‘ cleave ’ and conveys the idea of a ‘ digger ’ ; * 
this word often forms an integral part of early Coja 
names like Nedungilli, Nalangilli and so on, but almost 
drops out of use in later times. ‘Valavan’ is most 
probably connected with ‘ valam ', ‘fertility’, and 
means owner or ruler of a fertile country, such as the 
land of the Kaveri was. Sembiyan is generally taken 
to mean a descendant of Sibi, f a legendary hero 
whose self-sacrifice in saving a dove from the pursuit 
of a falcon figures among the early Cola legends 
and forms the subject-matter of the Sibijataka among 
the Jataka stories of Buddhism. + 

The Colas adopted the tiger as their crest; the 
same animal was figured on their 
banner. Not one of the numberless 
references to this Cola emblem which occur in Tamil 
literature tells us anything of its origin. Some late 
local chieftains of the Telugu country who claimed 
descent from Karikala adopted the lion-crest. § 

who constituted the pre-Aryan population of India, cf. Elliot Smith, Human 
History pp. 69-71. But Gerini exaggerates the cultural importance of these pre- 
historic movements of population. He confounds them with later ones that took 
place in historical times after Southern India was more or less aryanised in its 
culture, and he goes on to suggest that the Indian culture of Siam, Kambhoja and 
other places had its origin in the earliest pre-historic movements, (p. 101). For 
Cop ’ cora, thief, see Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 8-9. 

• Dr. Pope suggested the fanciful equation Killi —Pal lavan ( IA . xxix 
p. 250.) Even if PaHava is accepted as the correct form of the word, rather than 
Pallava (Skt. ‘ sprout ’), it would mean more properly ‘ people dwelling in low 
lands ’ (paj lam), and not 'diggers’. It may be doubted if the Pallavas were 
indigenous to Southern India ; and unless they were, it would be vain to look for 
a Dravidian origin for their name. In any case, they were by no means the same 
as the Colas. 

t See e.g. the VtrasSHyam, comment on Tattita, v. 3. 

J Yazdani — Ajanta I pp. 4-7. Krom— Boro Budur vol. i, pp. 275-7. 

§ El. xi, p. 338. 



X 
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And the Sindas of the Naga family, who used the 
Vyaghralanchana, had the story that Sinda, their 
eponymous ancestor, born of the serpent king Dhara- 
nendra at Ahicchatra in the region of the Sindhu, was 
reared by a tiger. A slightly different form of the 
stoiy makes him the offspring of a union between God 
Siva and the Sindhu, brought up on tiger’s milk by the 
king of serpents. * These late inventions only confirm 
the fact that the origin of the tiger-crest was forgotten 
quite early by those who had adopted it. 



The grammarian Katyayana knew of the Codas, f 
The earliest records which mention the 

Early References. Q-| ag an( J vvllich Can be dated with 

certainty are the Asokan inscriptions, X where they are 
mentioned among kingdoms which, though not subject 
to Asoka, were on frien dly terms with him. The Colas, 
like the Pandyas, are spoken of in the plural in all the 
versions of the Asokan edicts, and this has been held to 
imply that ‘ in Asoka's time there were more than one 
Coda and one Pandya king '. § 



Two or three poets of the &angam make rather 
enigmatic references to an invasion of the South by 
the Moriyar (Mauryas) and one of them, Mamulanar, 
also speaks of the wealth of the Nandas hidden 
under the Ganges at Pataliputra. All the three poets 
agree that, in the course of the invasion, the Mauryas 
cut for their chariots a new path across some rocky 
mountain. Mamulanar alone furnishes some more 
details. He says that the Vadugar formed the vanguard 
of the invading Mauryas (Aham 281)-, elsewhere 

* El. iii 231-2. 

' t MahUbhStya, ed. Kielhorn, II p. 270. 

% Vide Hultzsch — Asoka Inscriptions — Index s. v. Cu|a. 

§ D. R. Bhandarkar-^w/w p. 38. 
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he adds that the Kosar undertook the subjugation 
of the South and that, as the Mohur chieftain conti- 
nued defiant, the Mauryas came down with their 
great forces on a warlike expedition to the South 
{Aharn 251). Now, as Asoka distinctly states that the 
Tamil kingdoms were not politically subject to him, 
and as there is little possibility of any Mauryan 
invasion of the extreme South having taken place 
after his time, we have necessarily to ascribe the 
events mentioned by Mamulanar to a period anterior 
to Asoka’s accession. In other words, this poet must 
be taken to provide a much earlier and doubtless more 
dependable, if somewhat meagre, confirmation of the 
stories of Bindusara’s conquests in the Deccan and 
Southern India recorded by the Tibetan historian 
Taranath. * The Kosar, who occupied the Tulu 



• Sen M. S. Ramaswami Aiyangar, Studies in South Indian Jainism, pp. 127 (T, 
for a succinct summary of the evidence on the subject ; also Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Beginnings , pp. 88 IT. Following Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, M. S. R. lays 
{p. 134 (T. op. cit.) undue stress on vamba in the phrase vamba mbriyar 
( Aharn 251), t|uotes late and obscure Gutta legends of the tenth century A. 1). in 
support o f his notion that the Imperial Guptas were confounded Iby Marnu- 
lanjir with the more ancient Mauryas, and seeks to establish a fifth century date 
foi MTitnulanar ami his contemporaries of the Sangam. The fact that Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar does not now see as much force in these arguments as he once 
did, ami has suppressed them in the second edition of his Siran Senguttuvan, 
perhaps renders otiose any detailed discussion of these views. The phrase 
‘ vamba mbriyar ' is used by Mamulanar only once ; he himself, elsewhere, talks 
only of the * mbriyar ’ and so do the two other poets, Parankorranar (Aham 69) 
and Stiruiyanar U’uram 175). The expression cannot therefore be made much 
of, especially because ‘vamba’ is an adjective with several meanings of which 
* unsteady,' ‘ restless,' is admittedly one. And supposing for a moment that 
MatniilanSr was thinking of the Imperial Mauryas, he knows of the Nandas and 
their wealth,— nothing could have struck him more than the restlessness^ ot 
these Mauryas, eager to annex all the kingdoms of India to their empire. Even 
accepting the other meaning suggested for the word ‘ vamba,’ ‘ new,' we are not 
aware of any insuperable difficulty in supposing that, at the time when Mamulanar 
was writing, the Mauryan expansion to the South was a fact of rt cent history. 
One fails to see moreover how some confusion between the Mauryas and the 
Guptas that marks the legendary genealogy of an obscure clan of rulers m 
North India can furnish an analogue for a similar confusion in the mind of a 
South Indian Tamil poet of unknown age ; much less, how such inferential 
confusion can be made the basis for suggesting a date for the poet and his 
compositions. M. S. R. was strongly influenced by Smith's view of Samudra 
gupta U»e Indian Napoleon's campaign in the South based on his ea y 
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country and have been with good reason identified 
with the Satiyaputa of the Asoka inscriptions, * 
perhaps agreed to serve as wardens of the marches for 
the Mauryan Empire in the South ; when they found 
the chieftain of Mobiir troublesome and themselves 
unequal to subjugating him, they were assisted in their 
task by the advent of Mauryan troops with a Vaduga 
vanguard. Mohur is probably represented to-day by its 
modern namesake in the South Arcot district, not far 
from the famous Attiir pass through which, in recent 
times, Haidar Ali came down so often on the southern 
plains, f 



If this view of the relation of the Mauryas to the 
South Indian states is accepted as 
Relat ' Empire aUf>an correct > ^ would follow that there was 
a slight set-back to the Mauryan power 
in the south sometime late in Bindusara’s reign or early 
in Asoka's, as these states, especially Satiyaputa, seem 



to have improved their political status in regal'd to the 
Mauryan Empire before the date of the Rock Edicts 



II and XIII. 



The part taken from the sixth century B. C. by 
Southern India in the £ rowing com- 

Periplus. 0 n 

merce between the Western countries 

identification of ‘Palakka’ of the Allahabad pillar inscription with Palghat, which 
is no longer considered sound. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar says of Ah am 281 : 
“The Kosar are called here Vatjugar." It may be so, in which case V idugar 
munnura of this verse should he a brief allusion to the failure of the Kusai 
to subdue MohTSr, narrated at greater length in Aham 251. But Mr. Aiyangar's 
assertion that the Konkan Mauryas “ were the only possible Moriyar who, in 
conjunction with the Kos'ar, could have attempted a raid into the Tamil eountr'v ” 
is hardly convincing. See his Tamils pp. 522-3. 

• It should be observed that, though Satiyaputa occurs in the singular in the 
Asoka inscriptions, the Kos'ar are always mentioned in the plural in Tamil 
literary works. 

+ Studies in South Indian Jainism p. 140. Many other places also hear the 
name MShSr and the identification of the place must be considered tentative. 
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and those in the East as far as China is sufficiently 
known. * Of the direction and nature of this trade and 
of its economic importance, something will be said 
further on. Here we may note that to this commerce 
we owe, in the main, two valuable notices of Southern 
India and the Cola country separated by about half 
a century. The Peri plus Maris Erythraei is the inter- 
esting handbook of an Alexandrian merchant, “ which 
was written in the time of Domitian ( 81-96 A. D. ) , and 
by the evidence furnished by Pliny the Elder.” f 
The anonymous author of this short treatise tells us a 
little about the Cola country in particular which, con- 
sidering the paucity of early notices of the Coromandel 
coast, is of uncommon interest to the student of Cola 
history. He says: “Beyond Colchi there follows 
another district called the coast country, which lies on 
a bay, and has a region inland called Argaru.” This 
statement is best understood as pointing to the division 
of the Co]a country into two parts, a coastal district 
and an inland district. There is, as we shall see, 
evidence of Cola rule from two centres at this period — 
Puhar or Kaverippattinam on the coast and Uraiyilr 
inland. Pattimm , meaning a port-town, was the name 
of the Cola capital on the coast, and the phrase in 
the Peri plus, 1 the coast country, which lies on a bay', 

* See Kennedy JA 'AS. 1898 pi>. 248-87 for a full discussion of this subject. 
Trof. Jules Bloch in his paper " .Vein dn Riz ” (Etudes Asiatiques Vol. I, pp. 
37-47) denies that the Greek term for rice is derived from Tam. Arisi ; and he 
holds that there is not much evidence, philological or other, in proof of the part of 
South India in this trade, which might after all have been confined, at any rate 
until a very late stage, to Northern India and to the land routes. L. V. Rama- 
swami Aiyar AA. Vol. lix pp. 178 ff., after a careful examination of Bloch’s 
position on the etymology of the Gk. Oruzon , comes to the conclusion: Parigi 

or Varizi may be postulated for Dravidian from which, with characteristic 
modifications, the Greeks could have borrowed that word.” Kennedy’s conclusion 
that maritime trade between South India and the West dates from the sixth or 
even the seventh century B. C. still seems good. 

f Rostovtxeff— Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire p. 91. 
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unmistakably recalls the Pattinam of the Pattinappalai , * 
specially as it is placed in contrast with ‘ a region inland 
called Argaru,' which doubtless is the same as Uraiyur. 
The author has named each of the districts after its 
chief town. It is remarkable that, while he knows the 
name 4 Cerobothra ' and ‘ Pandian,’ he does not 
mention ‘ Cola.' His information on the east coast of 
India is meagre and apparently based on hearsay, f 
He mentions also three market towns and harbours 
* where the ships put in from Damirica and from the 
north which 4 in order as they lie ’ are ‘ first Camara, 
then Poduea, then Sopatma ' — names now not easily 
identified t, though Sopatma may be the same as 
&o-pattinam of Tamil literature, now called Markanam. 

Writing about half a century later, the geographer 
Ptolemy has rather more to tell us 
about the Cola country and its ports 
and inland cities. § Leaving aside all doubtful names 
which cannot be properly identified, we find that he 
gives particulars sufficiently precise of the positions of 
Kaveripatnam (Khaberis) at the mouth of the Kaveri 
and of Negapatam (Nikama) ; and as Cunningham has 
said : “ Cola is noticed by Ptolemy, whose Orthurn regia 
Sornati must be Uraiyur, the capital of Soranatha, or 
the king of the Soringae, that is the Soras, Choras or 
Cholas. 1 ' *|| Ptolemy also makes mention of the 4 Sorai 

• The quotations are from Schoff • Pcriplus. Schoff says: “Coast country 
is from the native name, ‘ Coja coast,’ 1 Colamamjalam.’ " (p. 241). This is hardly 
satisfactory as Co}a-man<}alam only means Co[a country,' not ‘ coast.’ 

f See Rawlinson — Intercourse between India and the IVestern World 
pp. 121-2. 

t Schoff— p. 242. Kanakasabhai p. 29. Also IA. viii, p. 149 n. QJMS. xxi. 
pp. 413-4. 

§ See Ch. I, sections 12, 13, 68, and 91 in Me. Crindle’s edn of Bk. VII in 
I A. xiii. Also Caldwell— Comp. Grammar, pp. 92 ff. Kanakasabhai (p. 29) 
makes many shrewd suggestions on the identification of Ptolemy’s names. 

| y Indent Geography p. 631. See also Caldwell— Comp. Grammar p. 93. 
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nomads ’ with ‘ Sora the captial of Arkatos.’ “ One is 
strongly tempted to suppose that here,” as Caldwell 
remarks, “ the names given by the natives of the 
country to his informants had got transposed,” and 
that, consequently, we have to consider Arkatos as the 
capital of the Sorai nomads. Arcot is not so modern a 
name as it is often imagined to be. * A Cola prince- 
ling by name Alisi is said to have had for his residence 
“ Arkkadu surrounded by paddy fields ”, f and very 
likely Arkkad means “ forest of Ar ” ( Bauhinea 
Racemosa), ar or atti being a Cola emblem. This 
Arkkadu may or may not be identical with the Arcot 
celebrated in later days as the seat of the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic ; but it is probably the same as Ptolemy’s 
Arkatos. X From the statement of Ptolemy on the 

• Caldwell says: “General Cunningham objects to this identification that 
Arcot is quite a modern name ; but it must, as Col. Yule has pointed out, be at 
least as old as 1340 A.D., for it is mentioned by Ibn Batuta. The name is properly 
iir — -kSd, Tam. the six forests, and the Hindus of the place regard it as an ancient 
city, though not mentioned by the name in the Puranas, and point out the * six 
forests ' in which six of the ritis of the ancient period had their hermitage." (of.cil. 
pp. 93-4.) Such local legends are not of much value in the face of the much 
stronger and earlier evidence cited. Ptolemy places Arkatos in the country between 
Mt. Bettigo and Adeisathros ( VH, 1. 68 ) ; but on account of the inextricable 
confusion into which he falls over the second of these names (IA. xiii. p. 337), 
this does not help us much in the location of Arkatos on a modern map. 
The references in the early Tamil literature are valuable in this respect. Cunning- 
ham was doubtless influenced by Yuan-chwnng's data about Chu-lien when he 
proposed to identify Ptolemy's Sora, the capital of Arkatos, witn Zora or Jora 
(the Jorampun of the maps), an old town lying immediately under the walls of 
Karnul (Anc. Geogr. p. 6E6.I 

f Poem No. 190 (anonymous) of the A 'arrinai has the following : — 

tengamal viritar— tyareralifi 
vantjumilsu neyda— nellidai malaru 
mariyalangalani — yarkka^anna. 

There is also a stray venbS (Pcrundogai No. 988) which mentions AHsi-kadu, the 
kadu (forest) of Alisi. This princeling had a son Sendan, who i sometimes 
connected with the CSJa capital UraiyiSr (Kurundogat No. 258). Arkkadu is said 
to be in the Coja country by the editor of the iVarrinai. 

X See Yule and Burnell -Hohson-Jobson s. v. Arcot, where it is pointed out 
that of several places of this name in tire Southern districts besides the town of 
Arcot near Vellore, one in Tanjore would correspond best with Harkatu of Ibn 
Batuta. 
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* Sorai nomads * and ‘ Arkatos,’ the inference has been 
made * that there were two different Cola countries 
or kingdoms at the same time ; it is quite possible, 
however, that the ‘ Sorai nomads ' were some nomadic 
tribe or tribes in the Coja country itself. That such 
tribes were in existence, and that some of the early 
Cola kings, especially Karikala , made an effort to 
civilise them and train them to more settled ways of 
life, is borne out by Tamil literature.. 

The early chapters of the Mah&vamsa contain 
testimony, sufficiently authentic and 
" precise, to the early intercourse bet- 

ween the Cola country and the island of Ceylon ; and 
generally, the early literature of Pali Buddhism makes 
very valuable, though scanty, allusions to the land of 
the Co] as and Kaveripattinam, its most celebrated 
emporium. Some of these references must be as old 
as the Periplus , if not earlier. “ The Questions of 
King Milinda” a Buddhist work of the beginning 
of the Christian era, mentions Kola-Pattana among 
the best-known sea-port towns of the time, and Kola- 
pattana must be, says Rhys Davids, some place on 
the Coromandel coast, f Most probably this is a 
reference to Kaveri-pattinam, the Pattana par excellence 
on the Coromandel coast, which figures elsewhere in 
Pali Buddhist literature as well. M. Sylvain Levi has 
pointed out that Puhar, the great centre of traffic 
between Southern India and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, was the original abode of the somewhat obscure 
sea-goddess Manimekhald — “ girdle of gems ” — after 
whom Madhavi's celebrated daughter and the poem of 
Rattan narrating the story of her spiritual life came to 

* D. R. Bhandarkar-sfroia p, 39. 

f Rhys Davids-Tfo Questions of King Milinda (SB£.) i, p, xliv and 
ii. p. 269. 
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be called. * In the Jutaka story, Akitti, in order to 
escape the attentions of his admirers, left the neighbour- 
hood of Benares for the Tamil country where he spent 
some time in a garden near Kaveripattana. 

According to the Mahavamsa, the island of Ceylon 
began to fall under powerful Cola influences very early 
in its history. The relations between the Daniil as and 
the natives of the island form one of the main strands in 
the narrative of this valuable chronicle, and the syn- 
chronisms furnished by it are among the more import- 
ant sources of our knowledge of Tamil history and 
chronology. Though on several occasions the chronicle 
speaks only of Damihis in general, still the distinction 
between the Pandya and Cola divisions of the Tamil 
country is well known and clearly observed in the 
Mahavamsa. Towards the middle of the second century 
B. C., a Damila of noble descent, Elara by name, came 
to Ceylon from the Cola country (Colarattha), over- 
powered Asela who was then ruling in the island, and 
himself reigned as king for forty-four years, ‘ with even 
justice towards friend and foe on occasions of disputes 
at law/ t Many stories are told in illustration of the 

* IlfQ. vi 597 IT. Without stopping to argue the matter fully, M. Sylvain 
Levi finds an easy explanation in ' Tamil nationalism ’ (p. 607) for the view 
which ascribes an early date to the poem. The relation between the Kyayaprartsa 
of Diimsiga and the Manimtkahi xxix is not simple, as readers of Professor 
Krislmaswami Aiyangar's .1 fanim7khalai in its Historical Setting must see. 
And a careful examination of the other systems of philosophy propounded in 
that canto shows that there are many truly ancient doctrines in it which would 
not he easy to explain on the basis of a late date such as the sixth century A. lb 
See S. S. Sitryanarayana Sastri, ////, viii and ix. 

1 have my own doubts if Canto xxix does not bear signs of a remodelling. 

f See Geiger’s Mahavamsa ehli, xxi-xxv for the narrative. Geiger thinks 
that 'Cola-country' means ‘Southern India.’ (Trans, p. 143 n. 4). This is 
unnecessary and seems to go against the precise expressions in the original, like 
Cdla-rattha (xxi 13) and dakhinam Madhuram puram PTindu-rajassa (vii, 50), 
besides the common form Damila employed of both countries. Further, the story 
of the justice done by the king to the cow that lost its calf narrated of Elara m 
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justice of his rule, and among them is that of the king 
sentencing his only son to death for having unwittingly 
caused the death of a young calf by driving the wheel 
of his chariot over its neck. Though not a follower of 
the Buddha's creed, this king lived on friendly terms 
with the Buddhist blrikkus * of his realm, and his rule, 
so long as it lasted, was in every way acceptable to his 
subjects. Ilis rule was confined to the northernmost 
section of the island and the Mahaganga, now Maha- 
waelio’anga, was its southern limit, f Then began a 
war between Elara and Dutthagiimani, so called because 
he was wroth with his father who stood in the way of 
his fighting the Damilas ; the object of Dutthagiimani in 
undertaking this war was twofold : to restore the politi- 
cal unity of Ceylon and to bring glory to the doctrine 
of the Buddha by driving out the Damilas addicted to 
false beliefs. The details of the campaign that followed 
are very clearly recorded in the Mahavamm ; J success 
attended the arms of Dutthagiimani, and his conquered 
foe was pursued up to the vicinity of Anuriidhapura, 
and Elara met his death in a heroic combat with 
Dutthagiimani beneath the walls of that city. Then 
Dutthagiimani marched into the city, “ and when he had 
summoned the people from a yojuna around, he celebra- 
ted the funeral rites for king EJara. On the spot where 
his body had fallen, he burned it with the catafalque, 

the MV. is localised at'firuvarur or. the continent, and there is a stone monument 
in that place representing the central incident of the story. See Jipigi. Zeylanica 
iii pp. 1-47 for the chronology of the MV. “ The length ot Klara’s reign may 
he accepted as correct." ibid p. 5 n. 1. 

• MV. xxi, 21-6. 

f MV. xxii 86 and xxiv 4. 

% Geiger-transl. pp. 290-1 gives a lucid account of the details of the war. 
On one occasion seven Damija princes were defeated in one day (xxv 10), and 
altogether thirty-two princes are said to have been thus overpowered in the war 
(ibid. 75). They were probably all commanders of Klara's forces which garrisoned 
many fortresses on the frontier and elsewhere. 
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and there did he build a monument and ordain 
worship.’' And even in the days of Mahanaman, the 
author of this part of the Mahavamsa, in the sixth 
century A. D., the princes of Lanka, when they drew 
near to that place, were wont to silence their music, 
because of this worship. Of these transactions that 
loom so large in the early history of Ceylon, there is 
no trace in Tamil literature * apart from the legend of 
the prince and the calf which is placed in the reign of 
Mann. We therefore lack all means of judging the 
extent to which the fortunes of the Coja monarchs of 
the mainland were involved in the establishment and 
the overthrow of Elara’s power in Ceylon. 



* See JRAS. 1913, pp. 529-31. Some vague popular legends connect 
the poet of the Mural , TiruvaJluvar, with a merchant prince, Elela Singa, 
(V.R.R. Dikshitar-Sr«</<Vy in Tamil Literature and JListorypp. 129 ff.), but 
no one knows where these come from, and they lack all claim to credence and 
can furnish no basis for a date for Tiruvajjuvar. For other instances of Tamil 
influence in Ceylon, not specially known to be Cola, see MV xxi 10, Sena and 
Guttaka ; xxxiii 56, Pu]attha and others j xxxiv, 19 ff. for the infamous career of 
Anula-devi who made over the country to a succession of her Tamil paramours. 
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The earliest Cola kings of whom we have tangible 
evidence are those mentioned in the 
Nature of the Early g an or am literature. Scholars are now 

Literature. ° , 

generally agreed that this literature 
belongs to the first few centuries of the Christian era. * 
The internal chronology of this literature is still far 
from settled, and this remains at present an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of giving a connected account of 
the history of the period. We gather the names of 
kings and princes, and of the poets who extolled them ; 
we also learn much of uncommon interest about the life 
and work of the people. Some of the kings, we can see, 
were men of real distinction with a good title to fame ; 
and the poets were often great artists who could add 
beauty to truth in the manner of their expression. In 
this body of early Tamil literature, the individuals 
depicted stand out in bold relief and their characteristic 
traits are most unmistakably revealed to us ; it is thus all 
the greater pity, that we cannot work it into a connect- 
ed history. We shall see that when the chronology 
becomes firm, with the Colas of the Vijayulaya line, 
literature loses its early qualities of realism and 
strength, and lapses, particularly in the delineation of 
persons, into the easy devices of court poetry. 

Two names stand out prominently from among 
those of the Cola kings known to the 
Sangam literature; and their memory 
is cherished in song and legend by a loving posterity ; 
they are those of Karikala and Koccenganan. There is 

• There are still some who do not accept this view. Sec, however, 
PK. pp. M ff. and Studk», pp. 1-18 and 70-2. 



Two great kings. 
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no sure means of settling the order of their succession, 
of fixing their relations with one another and with 
many other princes and princelings o£ about the same 
period. If Puhar or Kavirippumpattinam rose in im- 
portance only in the time of Karikala, * then the civil 
strife between the two branches of the Colas, one of 
them apparently stationed at Uraiyur and the other at 
Puhar, may be taken to fall in the period subsequent 
to the rule of Karikala. In any event, this strife 
between the rival branches of the royal family appears 
to have been a constant factor in the annals of the 
Colas of the Sangam age. Even Karikala, the most 
illustrious among them, had his own troubles in the 
beginning, f 

* This is how the obscure line pirangu-nilai-miidattu-urandai-pokki (1. 285) 
of the PattinappTilni has been generally understood by modern writers. But under 
the name of KTikandi (, \fanim?kalai-xxii , 1. 37) the city seems to have had great 
celebrity from very early times. Cf. n 2 at j>. 561 of Pattuppattu 8 (1931). A nur 
Soma from this place seems to be mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions of the 
second century R. C. (I.uders, No. 817). The Silappadikaram gives a legenu 
of the foundation of Uraiytir (Koh) being due to a cock (koh) winning in a fight 
against an elephant on the spot, x 11. 247-8. 

+ Kanakasabhai's work The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago (1904) 
remains still invaluable in many respects. But working solely upon mss. of work, 
little understood at the time, he succumbed to a natural temptation to formulate 
conclusions on material that had not been subjected to any proper criticism. 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar (Siran-Sengutfttvan, ed. 2, pp. 106-7 n) raises 
Btveral valid objections to Kanakasabhai’s scheme of genealogy of the Ceras 
and the Co[as. But the Pandit’s own scheme of Coja genealogy (ibid. p. 103) it 
not altogether free from uncertainties, though it must be admitted that it is the 
best among those put forward so far. That Karikala had two sons Maiiakki[[i ami 
Peru-Virar-Kijji; that Ne^ungijji was the brother of Narconai, and that these were 
the children of Manakkijli, anil that PerumirkiUi of RajasOyam fame (Puram 16; 
was the son of Neijuugijji and identical with the prince who sought refuge witf 
Malaiyaman Tirnimnjikkari (Puram 174), that KiHi Vajavan (of the Manimekalat, 
and NalangiJJi (the foe of Necjungijli) were the sons of Virar-KilJi, all these 
statements are based on assumptions which, however plausible, seem to lack 
positive evidence. Again, it appears unlikely that the same prince, Iriiyasuyam- 
V“i(a Perunajkkilli, was aided on the same occasion botli by 5engutjuva anc 
Malaiyaman Tirumuijikkari ; there is nothing in the language of isilapp. xxvii 
11. 118-23 and Puram 174 to* suggest such an identification ; on the other hand 
there is something to differentiate the two. 
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Before we proceed to discuss the kings of the 
Sangam Age, some attention may be 
1 tlU given to the legends about the mythical 

Cola kings known to this literature. The Colas were 
even then looked upon as descended from the sun * — a 
fact that received elaborate emphasis in later times in 
the long mythical genealogies incorporated in copper- 
plate charters of the tenth and eleventh centuries, in 
the Kanyakumari stone inscription of Vlrarajendra, 
and in literary works like the Kilinga ttupparani and the 
Vikramasolan Ula. Coeval with Agastya and Paras u- 
rama was king Kantan, whose devotion to the former 
brought the river Kaveri into existence, f and who at 
the bidding of Parvati (Kanni) entrusted his kingdom 
for a time to his illegitimate son Kakandan, in order to 
escape the fury of Parasuraina, who waged relentless 
war against all Ksatriyas. + He ruled from Campa, 
later on called Kakandi, Puhar and Kavirippum- 
pattinam. Another legendary hero was Tungeyil- 
erinda-todittot-cembiyan, who destroyed some mysteri- 
ous flying fortress of the Asuras § and also instituted 
in Puhar, at the instance of Agastya, an annual festival 
to Indra of the duration of twenty-eight days. ^ The 
story of the king who sentenced his son to death for 
having killed a calf by rash driving H and that of 
another who rescued the dove from the hawk, but 
not the names of Manu and Sibi, are known ** to this 

* Maninilkalai : sengadirc-celvan tirukkulam, Padigam, 1. 9, Sil. vii-27; 
xxix 11. 1-2. 

f Mani., Padigam, 11. 10-2, 

J Mani. xxii 11. 25-37. 

§ PuTfltn 39 and the references quoted thereunder. This recalls the 
Tripura-samhSra of Siva. 

| Mani. i, 11. 1-9. 

|| Mani xxii 1. 210 and n. It should be observed that this story does not 
occur in the earlier anthologies. 

** Puram 37 11. 5-6 and n. 
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early literature. The king of the bird-story is, however, 
once called ^embiyan. * Some of these legends, like 
the story of the calf and the prince, f the origin of the 
Kaveri and the institution of the festival to lndra, are 
not found in the anthologies of the Sangam, and make 
their appearance for the first time in the twin epics 
of the Silajjpadiktirani and the Manimekalai which may, 
at the earliest, be dated some generations subsequent 
to the reign of Karikala. 

Karikala, the greatest among the Colas of the 
Sangam age, was the son of Ijanjetcenni 
distinguished for the beauty of his 
numerous war-chariots. X Karikalan means ‘ the man 
with the charred leg/ and the name perpetuated the 
memory of a fire-accident in the early years of the 
prince’s life ; $ in later times, under Sanskritic influ- 
ences, the name was explained as 1 Death ( kola ) to kali ’ 
or ‘ Death to (enemies’) elephants.’ Karikala was 
deprived of his birth-right and confined 

Accession. . . ii* . 

m a prison by his enemies for some 
years. The plucky manner in which he effected his 
escape and established himself in power is a favourite 
theme with the poets. ^ 

“ Like the tigor cub with its sharp claws and its curved 
stripes growing (Btrong) within the cage, his strength came to 
maturity (like wood in grain) while he was in the bondage of hia 

* it W. l. 6. 

+ This story is localised at TiruvarSr by the Periyapuriiiiant, a work of the 
twelfth century A. D. 

\ ‘ UruvappaUrer.' Paranar (I’uram 4 ) and Perunguniiir KiEr (Puram 266 ) 
celebrated him. Line 130 of the J’orunar-iinuppadai gives his relationship 
with Karikala. 

§ Verse 3, end of Pontnar-Tirruppatiai. 

| Pa{(mapp3lai 11. 220-228 and Porunar. 11. 131 ff. — translated below. 
A venbii in the PalamoH says that a certain Piijnrttalai rendered much help 
to Karikala. 
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enemies. As the large-trunked elephant prills down the banks 
of the pit (in which it has been caught) and effects its escape 
by filling in the pit, and joins its mate, even so aftor deep and 
careful consideration, he drew his sword, effected his escape 
by overpowering the strong guard (of hiB prison), and attained 
his glorious heritage in due course.” 

Again, 

“ This lord, dreaded by his enemies like Morugan’s anger, 
inherited the throne from his mother’s womb ; * he forced his 
enemies to do his behests, and filled with uneasiness the lands of 
those that did not submit ; like the young sun spreading the rays 
of dawn on the ocean before rising in the sky, so from the day 
he began to crawl as a baby, he bore on his shoulders his excellent 
country, and daily increased its prosperity. As the fierce whelp 
of the lion, proud of its strength greater than that of Death, while 
it has not yet given up sucking the breast of its dam, quickly 
kills the elephant in its first hunt for food,” 

so * KarikSla-Cbla with the garland of nr pleasing to 
the eyes 7 fought a great battle at Venni in which the 
Pandya and the Cera both suffered a crushing defeat, f 
Venni has been identified with Kovil 
"y enni, a village fifteen miles to the east 
of Tanjore. Though we know very little of the circum- 
stances that led to this battle, there can be no doubt that 
it marked the turning point in Karikala's career ; for in 
this battle he seems to have broken the back of a wide- 
spread confederacy formed against him. Besides the 
two crowned kings of the Pandya and Cera countries, 
eleven minor chieftains took their side in the campaign 

* Naccinarkkiniyar explain*, this by an absurd story. This means, 
apparently, that he did not come of the direct male line of the Colas, a fact 
which may account both for his early troubles and for his father's name— 
Ilaiyon, ‘ prince.’ Contra Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India p. 02. 

f The text has: iru-peru v'ndarum out kalat-taviya (146, Pornnar). Nacci- 
narkkiniyar takes this to mean that they died (padumpadi) ; but the Cera, we 
know, sustained a wound in his back, and committed suicide by the process of 
slow starvation - Vadakkiruttal, on which see Puram 65 11. 9-11 and Pandit 
V. Svaminatha Aiyar's n. thereunder. Also Studies p. 20 and n. 
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and shared the defeat at the hands of Karikala. * 
Much sympathy was felt for the Cera king, who was 
wounded at his back, the last disgrace that could befall 
a soldier on the battle-field, and who expiated his 
cowardice by committing suicide ; f this is how one of 
Karikala’s own friends, the poet Vennikkuyattiyar, 
possibly a resident of Venni and an eye-witness to the 
battle, addresses the monarch : X 

“ Oh ! descendant of that warrior who, sailing on the wide 
ocean, compelled the winds to fill the sailB of his ships ! § Oh, 
Kat'ikiil-vajava, lord of mighty elephants ! By this victory thon 
hast displayed the greatness of thy valour which faced the fight 
and carried it to success. Is not he even nobler than thee, — he, 
who, after attaining great celebrity in the world, feels now the 
shame of a wound in his back, and starves himself to death on 
the plain of Venni watered by the freshes (of the Kfiveri) ? ” 

If Venni was the first great battle of Karikala’s 
reign which established him firmly on 
his throne and secured for him some 
sort of hegemony among the ‘ three crowned mouarchs * 
of the Tamil land, there was no lack of other opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of his arms. He defeated a con- 
federacy of nine minor chieftains in a battle at Vilkaip- 
parandalai : Paranar, a contemporary both of Karikala 
and his father, mentions this fact, f but tells us nothing 
of the cause of the battle or of the enemies of Karikala. 
The poet of the Patti m])j.)ixlai describes fully the 
destruction carried by the forces of Karikala into the 

* Aham 55 , 246 ; also Pm rum 63, 66. 

t ‘ Val-Vatjakkiruiidauau ' ( Pit raw 65, 1. 11) does not seem to mean ttiat 
the king out his throat with a sword (1’. 1 . Srinivasa Aivangai I ■ mils ]>. 336) 
hut that he held a sword while starving, to indicate the cause of his action- 
vapxju vatjakkirundan (comm.) 

J 1 may say once for all that m the translations that follow, I have made use 
of all existing translations — -Kanakasahhai, Pope, P. 1 Srinivasa Aiyangar, 

§ A reference to another legendary Cola king. 

H Aham 125. 
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territories of his enemies and the awe inspired by his 
deeds of valour, * and adds that as a result of his cam- 
paigns, ‘ the numerous Ojiyar submitted 
Conquests. }jini, the ancient Aruvajar carried out 

his commands, the Northerners lost splendour, and the 
Westerners were depressed ; conscious of the might of 
his large army ready to shatter the fortresses of enemy 
kings, (Karikala) turned his flushed look of anger 
against the Tandy a whose strength gave way *, the line 
of low herdsmen was brought to an end, and the family 
of Irungovel was uprooted.’ If we disregard the vague 
statements about Northerners and Westerners in these 
lines from the PailUmppTihu , we see that for all his 
heroism on the battle-iield Karikala’s permanent con- 
quests did not extend much beyond the land of the 
Kaveri. The Aruvajar were the inhabitants of the 
Aruvanad which comprised the lower valley of the 
Pennar, just north of the Kaveri delta country. The 
Ojiyar were' perhaps some nomadic tribe of nu<ja extrac- 
tion, whom Karikala converted to a settled life, t The 
description of Kavirip-pumpattinam and its foreshore, 
which takes up so much of the Pattinappalai , gives a 
vivid idea of the state of industry and commerce under 
Karikala who is said to have promoted the reclamation 
and settlement of forest land and added to the pros- 
perity of the country by multiplying irrigation tanks. X 



Of Karikala’s personal life we hear next to nothing. 

While Uruttirangannanar, the author 
‘ ' ! c of the Pattinappalai, tells us vaguely 



* 11. 228-73 ; the following lines, 274-82 are translatedpiere. 
t Aham 141-selku4i nirutta perumbeyark-Karikal. ^liis poem has been 
misunderstood as containing a reference to the Kunmdiar, 

| Kaiju konru idugikki kulandottu valani-herukki-/./', destroying forests to 
extend the inhabited country, and digging tanks to improve fertility. Fattinap- 
pului 11. 283-4. 
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that he enjoyed the society of women and children, * 
the late annotator Naccinarkkiniyar, possibly repro- 
ducing a correct tradition, states that Karikala took to 
wife a Velir girl from Nangiir, t a place celebrated in 
the poems of Tirumangai Alvar for the heroism of its 
warriors. A daughter of Karikala, Adimandi by name, 
is the subject of many poems. She lost her husband, a 
Cera prince, by name Attan Atti, who was drowned in 
the Kaveri, but subsequently, by the power of her chas- 
tity, she is said to have brought him back to life. X 

Karikala’ s faith in the Yedic religion and the poig- 
nancy of the grief caused by his death 

Religion. I>eatli. , , . 

find moving expression in the followmo- 
lines of Karungulal-Adanar : § 

“ He who stormed his enemies’ forts dauntlessly ; who 
feasted his minstrels and their families and treated them to 
endless draughts of toddy ; who, in the assembly of Brahmans 
noted for knowledge of dharma and purity of life, guided by 
priests learned in their duties and attended by his noble and 
\ irtuouB queen, performed the vedic sacrifice in which the tall 
sacrificial post stood on a bird -like platform (• garudacayana ), 
within the sacrificial court surrounded by a high wall with 
round bastions ; he, the great and wise king alas ! is no more 1 
Poor indeed is this world which has lost him. Like the 
branches of the vengai tree, which stand bare, when their 
bright foliage has been cut down by shepherds eager to feed 
their cattle in the fierce summer, are his fair queens, who have 
cast off their jewels.” 

From very early times Karikala became the centre 
of many myths which, in modern times, 

' ' s have often been accepted as serious 
history. The Silappadikaram which, with studied 

* MJ 11. 205-9 

t TalkUppiyam. Poru}. Aha. 30. 

X Stl. xxi 11. 11 ff. aud n. 

§ Punvn 224. 
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fairness attributes to each of the three Tamil monar- 
chies some conspicuous success against northern Aryan 
kings, gives a glorious account of the northern 
expedition of Karikala * which took him as far as the 
Himalayas and gained for him the alliance or subjec- 
tion of the kings of the Vajra, Magadha and Avanti 
countries. The raising of the flood-banks of the Kilveri 
by Karikala seems to be first mentioned by the 
Malepadu plates of Punyakumara, f a Telugu-Coda 
king of the seventh or eighth century. Nothing can 
be more typical of the manner in which legends grow 
than the way in which this story mingles with another 
stream of legend centring round Trinetra Pallavu, and 
culminates in the celebrated jingle of the late Telugu- 
Coda plates : carnna-saroruha rihata - viloranu -pullara- 
trilucana - pramnkha-khila - prUhirUvara - lari [a - kihrrl- 
tira, X which has been made the basis of conclusions 
of the highest importance to the chronology of Early 
South Indian History. The choice of Karikala to the 
Cola throne by a state elephant which was let loose for 
the purpose from Kalumalam and which discovered 
him atKarur, and his conquest of KancI and settlement 
of agrarian colonies in the Tondaimandalam are other 
elements in the Karikala legends that can find no 
support from the earliest authorities on his reign. 
It would seem that the Tondai-nud was ruled by 
Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan in the days of Karikala ; and 
there is no satisfactory evidence in support of the 
suggestion that has been made that this chieftain was 



* Sit. v. 11. 89-110. 

t Kavera— tanayii— velullangiiana— praiamana— pramukha-~<K’anekSti»aya- 
karinah * * * * Karikiilasva, E I. xi— No. 35, 11. 3-5. 

J “ He who caused the hanks of the Kaveri to be constructed by all the 
(subordinate) kings led by the i'allava Trinetra whose third eye was blinded 
by bis lotus foot.” 
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